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MOSTLY AliOUT POLYPORI. 

Though C. (3. Lloyd's Mycological writings arc most gener- 
ally distributed to a wide circle of readers, it is probable that many 
patrons of the BuUctln do not receive all that he publishes. We 
therefore think it advisable to reproduce here portions as far as 
space permits. 



NOTES FROM MYCOLOGICAL LITERATURE, Vlll. 

W. A. KELLERMAN. 

Mr. C. G. Lloyd of Cincinnati published Letter No. 10 from Paris, 
July, 1906, and from this interesting and instructive communication we 
make the following excerpts : 

'There have been al)out tz^'enty-ci^iht hundred polyporoids 'described,' 
not counting the several hundred 'synonyms' given by Fries. From the 
United States alone there are about hve hundred 'species' recorded. Fungi 
are widely distributed plants. The fungi of Europe and the United States 
are practically the same. We do not question l)ut the larger part of these 
twenty-eight hundred are synonyms, Imt it is a large task to find out what 
they are and to learn the species that are 'good.' We shall devote most 
of our time in the immediate future to work on the European species, for 
it is self-evident that as the first and most of the work has been done with 
European species, and as the American species are largel}'^ the same, one 
must first acquire a knowledge of what occurs in Europe in order to be in 
position to judge as to those of America. 

"There has been so much changing of names lately in the Polyporii 
that we feel it well to state our position in this regard. The most and 
best systematic work on Polyporus was done by Fries. His system and 
names have been in general use for two generations, and are familiar to 
all. We therefore feel that no attempt should l)c made to change them 
excepting in very exceptional cases. It has become quite a fad lately to 
look up dates of synonyms and shuffle the names around on such evidence. 
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Fig. 260. Cli-toc'-y-be lac-ca'-ta. Edible. Growing in woods, fields, roadsides 
and other waste places, as Professor Atkinson says, quite easily recognized from the 
whitish scurfy cap when young, pale red or tan color when mature, the gills pink or 
purplish, though the spores are white. The character of the gills is evident in 
photograph which was made from specimens collcctea near Columbus, Ohio, July 
27, 1907. 
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latest work. As to the extra European species, some two thousand or 
more, they have been mostly described at four centers — Upsula, Berlin, 
London, and Paris. There are without question many reduplications of 
names. The only thing that can be done as 1 see it is to hunt up and study 
these specimens where they exist, and then take the llrst name, unless there 
are good reasons for not taking it. As to genera, the question is not so 
simple. The genus Polyporus is too large and should be broken up, but I 
fell that as much of the old should be retained as possible, particularly the 
four leading sections with which we are all familiar. Also the allied 
genera, Trametes, Daedalea, etc., notwithstanding that the same plant often 
exhibits forms that 'throw it into another genus.' The leading ideas of the 
genera are simple and well known, and no system of classification can be 
devised that does not have its objections and 'exceptions.' 

"In Europe for the last twenty years there have been three men w^ork- 
ing on dividing the po^^poroids into new genera. First, Karsten, then 
Quelet, then Patouillard. Each has proposed his own system and his own 
names, and neither has met with much general favor, because, in my 
opinion, of the vast array of new names. INfycologists in general refuse to 
learn a new language in order to work with old plants. I think many 
good ideas are expressed in their work, but they would have been better 
received had they been used to subdivide the old genera, not to replace 
them. In America, Mr. Murrill isf a little late in taking up the work, for 
most of it has been done before — at least three different ways. To re- 
christen the ideas of his predecessors and further add to the Babel of 
new names, is only making a bad position worse. As the European work 
has mostly failed to meet with favor for this very reason, I can foresee no 
other fate for the American." 

SAMPLE COMMENTS ON A FEW COM^tON SPECIES. 

"FoMES LEUCOPHAEUS. — The very commonest Fomes in our country. It 
is so close to Fomes applanatus of Europe that I do not believe that any 
one would note the difference on a casual examination of the two plants, 
and it is not strange that the plant has been universally called Fomes 
applanatus in most all American literature. European mycologists have 
been using the microscope on the spores of Fomes, and when I sent the 
plant there it was noted that it had smooth spores, while the spores of 
Fomes applanatus are rough. It was published in Mycological Notes in 
1901 (page 60), which I think was the first time attention was drawn to 
this popular error which had persisted in American mycology up to that 
date. Recently it has been announced that Leveille first called the plant 
"megaloma," but T think that is largely guess work, and I have thus far 
been unable to find any confirmatory evidence, but have found positive 
proof that Leveille determined and published the plant as "Polyporus 
applanatus." 

"Polyporus lucidus. — The correct genus to which this plant belongs is 
now known as Ganoderma, consisting of species with "varnished" pilei and 
colored spores. Most of them, I think, are better called Fomes, but this 
species with us is not perennial, hence not properly a Fomes. It is there- 
fore a question whether to call it Polyporus lucidus, Fomes lucidus or 
Ganoderma lucidus. It has been known, however, under the specific name 
"lucidus" for more than a hundred years, and it is purely chimerical to try 
to change that. 

"PoLYSTiCTUS PERGAMENUS. — A very commou plant in the United States, 
usually growing on oak. It is claimed that as the original grew on pine it 
is not the same as the common species in the United States, and the name 
Polystictus pseudo-pergamenus has been proposed. However, the plant is 
generally known as Polystictus pergamenus. It is a curious fact that this is 
a very rare plant in Europe, and it was recently brought into the museum 
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Fig. 267. Pax-il'-lus at'-ro-to-men-to'-sus. Photograph of the dark brown 
specimens collected on rotten wood at base of tree, at Sugar Grove, Ohio, August 
10, 1907, by Supt. Hard, Mrs. Blackford and the Editor. 
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at Paris as a great rarit\\ It is called in France "Polystictus simiilans, 
J^lonski." 

"ScHizoPHYLLUM COMMUNE. — A vcrv comiiion species all over the world 
and in every country, hot and cold, where 1 have ever been. At Cincin- 
nati it has a special liking for the maple. It has been known as "commune" 
for two generations, but recent date dictionary investigators have called it 
Schizophyllum alneum, in my opinion a stupid change for a plant thas is 
the most common species, that occurs everywhere, and grows in many 
countries and thousands of localities where alder does not grow. 

THE ^lYCOLOGlCAL SITUATION IN AAIERICA. 

'T have to write so many letters to my correspondents in reply to in- 
(fuiries as to what literature to buy in order to study mycology that I feel 
ii will save time to issue a printed letter on the subject. 

''Unfortunately there is no one book of much service. I always advise 
n:y correspondents to first buy Atkinson's "Mushrooms, Edible, Poisonous, 
etc." It is the best book we have. It is only a primer and does nor 
consider one of twenty of the agarics you will meet every season, but j^oi 
can derive from it a general idea of classification. I believe he should 
liave all praise for what he has done, not hiding the fact that there is a 
great deal of room to do much better as he learns more of the subject. 

"The next book of service is Miss Marshall's "Mushroom Book," 
chiefly on account of the pictures which are much better than the text. 
Like the preceding it is purely elementary and considers only a few com- 
mon species. 

"Dr. Herbst's 'Fungal Flora of the Lehigh Valley,' Pennsylvania, is a 
very useful book because it considers many common plants that every one 
will meet. Unfortunately the illustrations are very poor. 

"When you have begun to get an insight into the genera, buy Steven- 
son's 'British Fungi.' It is chiefly a translation of Fries, but it is all the 
more valuable on that account. Fries w^as the great master of agarics in 
Europe, and universally held to be the best authorit}-, but his writings arc 
in Latin, and while they are court of final resort, you will not need them 
until you reach the 'new species' stage. 

"Massee's 'British Fungus F'lora,' four volumes, is the latest Englisli 
work and is largely used in England. The arrangement of the genera de- 
parts from all other works and it is so diflicult to find anything in it that 
1 rarely use it. It always reminds me of a house I saw on the Midway 
where everything was upside down. 

"The fungi of Europe and America are for the most part the same 
species, and thus any European work will be of service in America. It is 
my firm belief that the greater part of the plants in America that have 
])een described as new species, are European plants not recognized. Fail- 
ure to identify the American plants from the conflicting accounts and illus- 
trations that have been given of them in Europe is to no man's discredit. 
To reach conclusions when working with agarics in Europe is a task diffi- 
cult enough: in America it is impossible. If American mycologists had 
any practical way of learning the American -names for the agarics they 
meet it would be a great help. 

"It is my experience in America that about two out of three plants one 
meets agree with the descriptions just enough so that one thinks it may 
be the species, and differ just enough so that one doubts it. So that you 
are in a more uncertain position when you finish your determination than 
when you began it. This is the fault of the way in which the matter is 
presented. Professor Peck knows the New York plants and could write 
systematic work, presenting the plants by contrast and pointing out the 
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Fig. 208. He-be-lo'-ma re-pan'-dum. Collected in a heavily manured cabbage 
patch on the farm of the Ohio State University, Jul" 14, 1007, and identified by 
Professor Morgan. Only one species (not this one) of Htbeloma is figured and 
described by Professor Atkinson. He says: "The genus corresnonds with TricholoiuQ 
of the white spored Agarics. All the species are regarded as unwholesome, and some 
are considered poisonous. The species largely occur during the autumn. Few have 
been studied in America." The color was dark fulvous or sometimes buff. 
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differences between them so that they could be recognized. I think I 
reflect the wish of every American mycologist when I express the hope that 
le may undertake A Manual of Neiv York Agarics. I used the word 
'New York' because it is the New York species that Professor Peck knows, 
and fungi are such widely spread plants that it would serve as a manual 
for the entire country. American mycology is embarrassed with a lot of 
'dried specimens' descriptions of agarics which for the most part are rubbish 
and should be crossed off the 'literature.' It is impossible for a man to 
draw up live characters from dead plants that lose the most of their real 
characters in drying. Such work only confuses the facts and should be 
ignored in any work that wishes to be of real service. 

"Not counting Boudier, the best illustrations of the agarics of Europe 
in my opinion are the old works of Bulliard, Sowerby, and Greville, and in 
the Flora Danica. The most useful series is Cooke's plates because it 
embraces all common species and for the most part is fairly well done. 
If you have funds to buy but one series of illustrations, by Cooke's. They 
cost about one hundred dollars. With all Cooke's faults, he did a great 
deal to popularize mycology in England, and I wish we had a Cooke in 
America. 




Fig. 269. Rus'-su-LA e-met'-ca.. Poisonous. On the ground in tiain moist for- 
ests, where there is much decaying and disintegrated wood. The photograph from 
which the cut was made, is of specimens collected in the Paint Creek region near 
Chillicothe, in August, 1906. The cap is pink or rosy, darker in age. It is v.ry 
acrid in taste, said to be an emetic, and is poisonous, according to "authorities," but 
Macllvaine says he eats it. 
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Fig. 270. Po-ly'-po-rus pi'-ci-pes. Like several other Polypores this is said to 
be good enough to eat when quite young, but it is more interesting in other ways. 
It is one of the striking common forms, our cut from photographs of specimens in 
which the pores are just making a beginning; but when mature they are yet very 
small; the fruiting surface is white and the pores are round, yellowish with age. 
When the pallid state of the cap is completed it gradually becomes chestnut — this and 
its peculiar form commanding universal attention. Collected at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
August, 1907. 
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